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BEWARE LOCKJAW ! 

FOURTH OF JULY WOUNDS SHOULD BE TREATED WITH LOCKJAW ANTI- 
TOXIN. 

Lest the overenthusiastic celebration of the Fourth this year lead 
to an increased number of persons being injured by firecrackers, fire- 
works, pistol and cannon shot wounds, Surg. Gen. Blue of the United 
States Public Health Service has issued a reminder that injuries of 
this character are often followed by tetanus (lockjaw) unless they are 
promptly and properly treated by a physician. In addition to 
adequate surgical treatment by the physician, treatment of all 
such wounds should include an injection of tetanus antitoxin, and 
this can almost always be obtained from the State health authorities. 



THE RELATION OF THE RAILROADS TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 1 

In assuming control of the railroads of the United States the Gov- 
ernment, as you are well aware, organized the United States Railroad 
Administration. The Railroad Administration in developing its 
organization appointed a committee on health and medical relief to 
make a survey of the surgical and medical field in so far as it related 
to the railroads and to make such recommendations as the committee 
deemed advisable on this subject, and as the result of its survey. 

The committee has been making extensive trips, and expects to 
continue making such trips, over the various railroads within the 
jurisdiction of the United States Railroad Administration in order 
to complete the survey. During our inspections many matters of 
interest have developed. Our knowledge gained while going over 
the southern region substantiates recent literature on the subject of 
the control of malaria in the South and reveals the fact that the rail- 
roads are in part responsible for the continuance of malaria. 

The embankments used in railroad construction often impede the 
natural flow of water and frequently there are no culverts or bridges 
to permit the natural drainage which existed before the railroads 
were built. Again, the bottoms of culverts are often too high to 

■ Paper presented to the conference of the State and Territorial health authorities with the United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C, June 5, 1919, by the committee on health and medical relief, 
United States Railroad Administration, and read by Dr. D. Z. Dunott, chairman of the committee. 
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permit the free flow of water. The very extensive borrow pits, which 
result from excavations of earth used for filling purposes, often leave 
holes which fill with water, have no drainage, and form ideal condi- 
tions for the breeding of mosquitoes. Lateral ditches along the 
right of way are often not well maintained, and extensive mosquito 
breeding results. Stations and other railroad buildings frequently 
have no adequate facilities for safely disposing of the drainage from 
sanitary fixtures. 

The railroad companies are realizing their responsibility in this 
matter and have already done much to correct the evils mentioned. 
The committee on health and medical relief of the United States 
Railroad Administration is desirous of having State health officers 
bring to its attention insanitary conditions similar to those mentioned 
above whenever the municipalities or counties are ready to undertake 
general mosquito control. Cooperation in malaria control between 
the railroads and the State and municipal health services should be 
possible. 

On the recent inspection trip through the South, above referred to, 
the committee learned that not only are the railroads frequently 
responsible for mosquito breeding, but that this evil is more than 
likely to be increased by the extensive wagon and motor road build- 
ing which is under way or contemplated. It would seem well to 
draw the attention of State engineering departments and others con- 
cerned in the construction of roads to the danger of impeding the 
flow of water by lack of ditches, inadequate culverts and bridges, 
and by the creation of borrow pits. The prospects seem fair that by 
thorough cooperation between the various agencies concerned much 
may be done to reduce malaria. 

Hookworm is another disease that affects the people of the South. 
The railroads, as large employers of man power, of necessity are 
compelled to draw their labor chiefly from the communities through 
which they pass. In consequence they are vitally interested in the 
health and well-being of these communities. The prevalence of 
smallpox and typhoid fever continues, and yet these diseases, like 
malaria and hookworm, are preventable and can be controlled if 
suitable regulations can be obtained and enforced. 

While it is not within the province of the United States Railroad 
Administration to force such controlling ordinances, it is the dispo- 
sition and desire of the railroads to aid and assist in carrying out all 
health regulations of the United States Public Health Service and 
of the various States and Territories in so far as they apply to them. 
In this connection it may be noted that the enacting of health or 
sanitary ordinances that affect only the Railroad Administration 
personnel, when as a matter of protection the whole of a community 
should be required to submit to such health and sanitary ordinances, 
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makes it difficult for the railroad or railroads affected to carry out 
requirements of the health authorities. With considerable justice, 
the officials and the employees will make complaint against the 
discrimination. 

The water-closets in railway stations through the country, with 
but few exceptions, are maintained in a very insanitary manner. 
At times they are actually filthy and transgress all rules of decency. 
The washing facilities are not much better. In some stations ar- 
rangements are made for a pay service, and when this is the case 
cleanliness is the rule. 

In large cities the fixtures are in such constant use that it is diffi- 
cult to find time for cleaning, even when a disposition to that end is 
shown. In view of the fact that these facilities are used more by 
the nontraveling public than by the patrons of the railroads, the 
question naturally arises whether it is quite fair to throw the entire 
burden of their installation and maintenance upon the railroad 
companies. 

For the sake of common decency the lack of public toilets should 
receive early attention. America is the only modern country that 
throws the burden of providing toilets upon private initiative. The 
committee would be pleased to have suggestions from the members 
of the conference as to how more adequate facilities can be created 
and what assistance can be given to railroads to correct the evils 
mentioned. 

Complaints have frequently reached the committee with regard to 
insanitary maintenance and the type of water-closet fixture used 
on passenger cars. With the aid of the Pullman Co. this matter has 
received considerable study, and the prospects for a more satisfactory 
construction are excellent. The committee is prepared to recom- 
mend that the open-hopper type of toilet be replaced with a water 
flush. In view of the great cost of operating the devices which have 
been recommended to prevent the scattering of fecal matter along 
the railway line, up to this time it has not been deemed practicable 
to recommend safer methods of disposal than are now employed. 

The committee believes that local communities should not expect 
the United States Railroad Administration to install better toilet 
facilities on its properties than the individuals of the communities 
are willing to provide for their own personal use and convenience. 

The committee is now drafting a set of standard sanitary rules 
and regulations for stations, shops, railroad trains, etc., and has very 
nearly completed its work in this connection. 

It is our opinion that working in close cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service and with the health officers of the 
various States and Territories great advantage may accrue. We 
expect to submit the draft of our sanitary rules and regulations to 
the Public Health Service and to the health officers of the various 
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States and Territories for review and suggestion. We appreciate 
that in many States health regulations have already been put in force. 
We are of the opinion that some of these health regulations have 
worked unnecessary hardship upon the railroads. The lack of uni- 
formity of health regulations of various States has been a great handi- 
cap and has also made a great many unnecessary demands upon the 
railroads. If these rules and regulations which we are drafting, when 
revised, could replace the sanitary rules and regulations of the various 
States, in so far as they affect the railroads, you can readily see what 
a tremendous assistance this would be to the railroads and how much 
more readily such rules and regulations could be systematically car- 
ried out. 

The railroads have been requested from time to time to permit the 
placing of health posters in the various station and other premises 
of railroad property. The posters, coming from States and from 
organizations interested in health problems, are of such variety as 
to make the Railroad Administration feel that to grant the requests 
would create a very unsightly station wall. I am glad to advise 
you that if the Public Health Service and the health officers of the 
various States can agree upon a practical card or poster, which meets 
with the approval of the Committee on Health and Medical Relief 
and which, from an operating standpoint, is satisfactory as to size, 
wording, and appearance, the necessary authority will be granted for 
the posting of such a card in the railroad stations under Federal 
control. 

Bearing all these matters in mind, we suggest that this conference 
authorize its Committee on Railroad Sanitation to meet with us, in 
order to devise such a poster. 

While this conference will not be interested in the entire program 
which our committee has under consideration, it might be pertinent 
to state that the railroads under Government control in 1917, employ- 
ing approximately 2,000,000 people, men and women, mostly men, 
injured over 194,000 persons. Approximately 63,000 of the people 
injured were more or less severely crippled, and over 10,000 people 
were killed. The figures for 1916, same roads, are so similar that 
unless I emphasized the year from which I was quoting the figures, 
you might justly believe the 1917 figures were being repeated. 

This disabling mill has been grinding with such regularity as to 
the character of its injuries, and with such monotony as to the 
number of injuries, that I fear it has created the impression that the 
law of averages controls and that the toll is inevitable. Perhaps 
this is true. Certainly, however, the improved devices for the 
guarding of dangerous machinery, put into operation by the rail- 
roads, their safety-first committees, and the control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the hours of service, bespeak the efforts 
that have been made and are to-day being made to stop this human 
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wastage. If statistics were available which would permit of tabula- 
tion, combining deaths and injuries from the mines, from the great 
steel plants, and from other vast manufacturing organizations, we 
could not fail to be impressed by the fact that immediate steps 
should be taken to see if we have reached the irreducible minimum of 
industrial accidents. We can not afford to forget that such acci- 
dents cause sound men of yesterday to become cripples of to-day 
and swell the ranks of the dead of to-morrow. 

We are deeply interested in the question of reconstruction and 
revocation, and having as an example the activities of this Govern- 
ment in its efforts to salvage the wounded and sick of the Army and 
Navy during the war which is just passing, we would be derelict, 
indeed, if we ignored this humane and economic problem. 

Every man who has lived through the last five years and has given 
any thought to the brave deeds well done and to the suffering endured, 
must be impressed with the vast changes that this period has pro- 
duced. So, too, we must recognize that in rewelding, to purposes of 
peace, the tremendous and vital forces that were turned loose for 
purposes of war, a great task looms before us. As the result, from 
time to time there will emerge not only lessons of inestimable value, 
but, just as important, confirmation of lessons already learned. 

From the melting pot of experience, ambition, and endeavor, the 
medical profession will receive its reward for its years of study and 
research. It has enabled the country to maintain a great mass of 
fighting men in the best of physical condition. Those of us who 
have devoted our energies to the surgical side of the profession bow 
most graciously to you gentlemen of the Public Health Service and 
the State boards of health. To meet jou fairly, we must develop a 
preventive surgery platform, as you have been developing one of 
preventive medicine. 

We have proved that in the face of a common foe we can be united 
as one man. Is it not our duty to unite our various interests with 
the same spirit during this period of reconstruction, which must 
necessarily follow so great a war ? 

History, I believe, will show that in no war and among no people 
has there been engendered such a spirit of idealism as has been 
developed by the people who have combined to overcome and control 
a common enemy. In no other country has this idealism reached 
such heights as in this country of ours. While remembering the 
necessity of tempering our ideals with practical thought and action, 
let us hold to our idealism. It is a virtue that may well be cherished. 

It is my particular pleasure to assure you of the hearty coopera- 
tion of our committee in all matters in which we have a joint interest 
with you and we feel confident that in like manner we will not look 
to you in vain for assistance and help in the problems which we have 
to solve. 



